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XL.—Notes on the Birds of Egypt. By S. Starrorp ALLEN. 


1. Tue Srorrep Cuckoo (Cuculus glandarius). 

During a recent visit to Egypt, extending from the middle of 
December 1861 to the end of May 1862, I had frequent oppor- 
tunities of observing this bird, the “ Cuculus glandarius” of 
Latham, Yarrell, and Gould ; and having seen in ‘ The Ibis’ that 
a difference of opinion exists amongst ornithologists as to its 
nidification, I think a few faets which have come under my 
notiee may be interesting. 

The first specimen met with was shot near Ghizeh, January Ist, 
1862, and proved to be an adult female which had just finished 
moulting. After this they were seen at intervals all the way 
up the Nile (to Assouan), and subsequently in the Delta, about 
twelve specimens in all being obtained, five of which were shot 
by myself. 

These birds generally occurred in pairs, frequenting the groves 
of Gum Acacia trees (Acacia nilotica), the “Sout” of the Arabs, 
whieh line the banks of the Nile, both in Upper and Lower 
Egypt, where their presenee was usually made apparent by the 
chattering, which I believe proceeds from the female. I was 
informed that the male has a note similar to that of the male of 
C. canorus; but this I never heard. When disturbed, they flew 
with a steady, dipping flight, the long tail being very eonsp+ 
cuous, alighting a little further on ; and if pursucd, would slip 
quietly out of the opposite side of the tree to a fresh shelter, 
There is no pereeptible difference between the sexes, either in 
plumage or in size; but the young bird just fledged is much 
darker in colour than the adult, becoming lighter with age. 

One specimen only, amongst those we shot, had the plumage 
(which in other respects appeared fully developed) of the same 
eolour as the young bird. This was killed about the middle of 
Mareh, and could therefore hardiy have been a bird of the year. 

The irides of the Spotted Cuckoo are dark brown ; the beak 
purplish horn-colour, lighter underneath; the legs and fect horny, 
with a bluish tinge. The toes are placed as in the Wood- 
peekers, two forwards and two backwards, and the claws are 
eonsiderably curved. 
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The food of this bird consists chiefly of caterpillars and differ- 
ent kinds of insects, as many as twenty-four of the former having 
been found in one bird. It seems, however, occasionally to 
indulge in eggs (another habit of its English congener), as an 
ege-shell, apparently that of the common Fowl, was found in 
the stomach of one on dissection. 

On the 12th of March, a pair of Cuckoos, male and female, 
were shot at Coldssane, about 140 miles above Cairo. Whilst 
being killed, the latter deposited an egg, which is now in the 
possession of my friend James H. Cochrane, Esq., of Lochire, 
near Cork, together with both the parent birds. 

This specimen does not correspond with the figure of Mr. 
Hewitson, nor with the description given by the Rev. H. B. 
Tristram, at page 77, vol. i. of ‘The Ibis.’ 

The following particulars were sent by my friend above named, 
at my request, as I omitted to take down an exact description at 
the time :—‘ Length l inch 5 lines, breadth 11 lines; nearly 
alike at both ends; colour bluish white, shghtly dirty, without 
any spots. Texture chalky, without polish ; before being blown 
slightly translucent.” 

On a subsequent occasion, a hen Spotted Cuckoo, which I shot, 
contained an egg nearly ready for exclusion, but it was unfortu- 
nately broken when killing the bird. 

On the 22nd of April, whilst searching for nests in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tifte, in the Delta, we found one of the Hooded 
Crow (Corvus cornix) in a sycamore or wild-fig tree, which con- 
tained two young Crows, and a young Cuculus glandarius, just 
fledged and able to fly a little. He was taken to the Nile boat, 
where he soon became quite contented, eating greedily all the 
scraps of meat, &c., offered to him, and, like Oliver, “asking 
for more.” This bird arrived safely in England, and was alive 
and well when I last heard from his owner, who added that his 
plumage, which was very dark when taken, had become much 
hghter. 

The Spotted Cuckoo has occurred in Malta, but I believe only 
accidentally ; for it does not appear to be migratory, as a general 
rule. 
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2. Keyptian Bez-rarer (Merops persicus). 

Three of the Meropide are found in Egypt, namely, M. apiaster, 
M. persicus, and M. viridis, of which the last only is a resident 
throughout the year. 

The two former species arrive in Lower Egypt together, early 
in April, on their way from their winter-quarters in the equa- 
torial regions of Africa to their respective breeding-places ; but 
whilst M. apiaster continues its journey across the Mediterranean 
and Asia Minor to Eastern Europe and the shores of the Black 
Sea for that purpose, M. persicus remains in the Delta, and 
breeds on the banks of the Nile. 

In note, flight, food, and habits generally, M. persicus very 
closely resembles the commoner species, as also in its size and 
shape, except that the bill is longer and more tapering, and the 
two middle feathers of the tail are considerably longer in the 
former. 

These birds mostly fly in flocks of twenty or thirty, though 
sometimes in much greater numbers. Whilst on their way 
in the day-time they keep at a considerable height, and sail 
about like Swallows, though not so rapidly, descending at night 
to roost in trees. They have a sharp twittermg cry, which is 
often distinctly audible when the birds are almost out of sight. 
The Arab name of “ Dar-doon” is applied to both species. 
The plumage of the male bird is rather brighter than that of 
the female. The inides are red; the beak black; the legs and 
feet purplish, the two outer toes being united for half their 
length, as in the Kingfishers. 

Whilst returning from an ornithological excursion down the 
Nile to Damietta on the 21st of April (1862), our attention was 
attracted by a large flock of M. persicus hovering over one par- 
ticular spot, where others of their number were settled on the 
ground. On a closer examination, a large number of holes were 
seen in a piece of ground between the river and a field of young 
wheat, which very slightly shelved down towards the water, in 
and out of which holes Bee-eaters were constantly passing. 
After digging out a passage of nearly 4 feet in length, which 
went in at an angle of 10° or 15°, we found a slightly enlarged 
chamber, which formed the nest. The bottom of this chamber 
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was covered with the remains of dragon-flies, &c. (mostly wings), 
upon which the eggs were deposited. These were of a pure 
white, nearly round, and about 10 lines in length. The great- 
est number found in any one nest was three; but the birds 
had evidently only just begun to lay (many of the holes being 
unfinished), so that we were unable to ascertain what is the 
usual number deposited. More than forty holes were opened, 
but only eleven eggs obtained. In the vicinity of every hole 
were numbers of pellets, formed of the wings and other indi- 
gestible parts of dragon-flies, butterflies, beetles, &c., whieh had 
been cast up by the Bee-eaters in the same manner as Hawks 
and Owls. 

We endeavoured to keep two birds alive, which were caught 
in their holes, but unsuccessfully, for they died the next day. 


3. BLACK-AND-WHITE KINGFISHER (Ceryle rudis). 

This bird is very eommon both in Upper and Lower Egypt, 
and remains in the country throughout the year. 

Every suitable spot along the river bank is tenanted by a pair 
of Kingfishers, who seldom go far from home, and always evince 
a decided preferenee for some one particular pereh, generally the 
dead braneh of a tree, upon whieh they sit, side by side, when 
not employed in tishing. When seeking food, this bird flies a 
little distance, and then stops, remaining poised in the air, with 
fluttering wings and bill pointed downwards, until a fish eomes 
within sight, when it drops like a stone, disappearing quite 
under the water. Having seeured its prey, the Kingfisher flies 
off to his pereh to eat it,—first, however, killmg the fish by 
striking its head smartly on the ground several times. Another 
favourite artiele of food with this bird is a small bivalve mol- 
lusk whieh abounds in some of the canals in the Delta. The 
note is a twittering ery, whieh is seldom heard during the day ; 
bnt towards evening they beeome more lively, ehasing and call- 
ing to each other. When not fishing, they fly low, close to the 
surface of the water. The feathers of the occiput are elongated, 
forming a distinet erest, which is elevated when the bird is 
frightened. The sexes are alike in plumage. The irides are 
dark brown ; the bill, legs, and fect black, the two outside tocs 
being united for half their length. 
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The Black-and-white Kingfisher begins to brecd about the 
commencement of April, and I extract the following description 
from my note-book of one of the first nests examined :— 

“ April 7th, 1862, Baroskour, near Damictta.—This morning 
a Kingfisher was seen near a likely-looking bank, and, on ap- 
proaching it, another, probably the female, flew out of a round 
hole about 3 feet above the level of the river. It was just 
large enough to admit the hand; and after digging hori- 
zontally for about 4 feet, we arrived at the nest—an enlarged 
ehamber, the bottom covered with small bits of dry dirt and 
broken fish-bones. The eggs were five m number, of a elear 
polished white, 1 inch 3 lines in length, 11 lines in breadth, 
slightly tapering from the middle towards each end. This pecu- 
liarity in shape was noticed in the first specimens, and was more 
or less observable in all those subsequently taken. The usual 
number is five, occasionally four, and now and then six.” 


XLI.—Remarks on the Lesser Buzzard of South Africa and its 
Congeners. By Jous Henry Gurney, M.P., F.Z.S. 


In an article recently published by M. O. DesMurs in the 
‘Revue et Magasin de Zoologie,’* attention is called to the fact 
of the bird described and figured by Le Vaillant under the title 
of “Le Tachard ” being in reality a Pern (Pernis), and not a 
Buzzard (Buteo), as has been frequently supposed to be the case. 
M. DesMurs mentions in this article the circumstance of Mr. 
G. R. Gray having come to this conelusion as long ago as in 1849, 
and J am able to add that Mr. Gray has recently expressed to me 
that he still entertains the same opinion. 

I have myself no doubt that the “Tachard” of Le Vaillant, 
and consequently the Buteo tachardus of Daudin, is identical 
with Pernis apivorus, a specics which I have twice received from 
the colony of Natal. 

Most ornithologists have erroneously attributed the name of 
Buteo tachardus of Daudin to the Lesser Buzzard of South Africa, 
for which M. DesMurs now suggests the new specific appella- 
tion of Buteo delalandi. This is, as it seems to me, unnceessary ; 
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